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THE SUICIDE.—Continued. 


PVE plung’d in Guilt, till I can plunge no more 
I’ve been to Man and God the fellest foe, 

On me—on me each cup of fury pour, 

And whelm me in the deepest gulf of woe.” 


But e’er the sun had dip’d his orb of light 
Beneath the wave that swell’d along the main, 
A momentary brilliance met the sight, 

And shone reflected o’er the wat’ry plain. 


The trembling lustre glanc’d upon his eye, 
There was a something, neither smile nor tear, 

A sound, nor comforts voice, nor sorrow’s sigh, 

Fell scarcely heard upon the listener’s ear. 


“Can there no ray like this of Mercy shine, 

Todissipate my soul’s terrific gloom ; 

Is there no beam from heav’n, no light divine, 

Can gild the path that leads me to my tomb. ‘ 


Must all within be desolate and sad, 

Must all seem frowning to the mental sight, 
When the last sun-beam makes all nature glad, 
And ushers in with smiles the shades of night. 


May I not hope although dark clouds of woe, 
Hang o’er my soul and sink it to the grave ; 

May I not hope for happiness below 

That heav’n will smile, and mercy deign to save. 


The light is gone and all is dark again, 
So flies the light that shone upon my soul, 
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Night’s horrors thicken o’er the heaving main, 
So, round my heart, Despair, Distraction roll. 


What! shall I catch at hope’s illusive gleams, 


That glance like meteors through my phrenzied brain, 


What! shall I trust to fancy’s wildering dreams, 
No! death and ruin welcome once again. 


No! I can pierceghe grave’s tremendous gloom, 
And thro’ its dunnest shades unfaltering pry, 
Can read with look unmov’d my direst doom, 
And view the world of woe with heedless eye— 


Oh! yoy may tell me of the quenchless flame, 
And gnawing worm that never—never dies, 
Or read each furious devil name by name, 
The hottest hell within my bosom lies. 


Is this your kindness—you who made my soul, 
And form’d it to be sensible of woe, 

Then bade a world of anguish o’er it roll, 

And through my-veins despair’s dark currents flow. 


Why was I made for misery alone, 

Why were my joys but preludes to my pain, 

Why was my voice but form’d to breathe the groan, 
Or why my tongue but fashion’d to complain, 


You bade a thousand pleasures, round me smile, 
But mingled poison in their balmy breath, 

Bade angel forms exert their every wile, 

To lure me sweetly on to.sin and death, 


Js this your kindness—thus to charm my eyes, 
By what would certaitily my-soul undo, 

Oh ! is it not sufficient to chastise, 

Must you allure me, and then punish too. 


Oh! happy prospect far before my sight 
Annihilation rises dark and drear, 

Or to my-.vision glares hell’s murky light 

And sighs and groans and gnashings fill my ear. 


What clouds around the Grave’s dark regions roll, 
I'd give the wealth of worlds to pierce their gloom, 
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And read imprinted on the eternal scroll : 
‘he awful words of flame that mark my doom. 


AMOR! > 5-5 


The thoughts of an hereafter wake my fears, 
And fill my soul with agonizing throes, 
Methinks some accent whispers in my ears 
And tells me—Nothing willmy pangs compose. 


Nothing !—there’s something awful in that sound, 
Ob! shall my all be crumbled into dust— 

Shall mind—shall body rot beneath the ground, 
Nor soul immortal from my casement burst. 
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Nothing !—away thou phantom from my brain, 
Away thou deadlier fiend than ever rose 

To rack the doubting soul with hellish pain, 
Or fill it with a maniac fancy’s woes. 
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Nothing !—unreal shade of all that’s ill, 
Cease—cease thy clamours nor disturb me more— 
Hush ! let that demon voice of thine be still, 

Oh hie thee to thy dark tartarean shore. 





What if I pry beyond the yawning grave, 

Is there a light can point my wilder’d way, 
Is there an arm of mercy, stretcht to save, 
Oh help, that arm! and guide me genial ray. 


T look, but all is darker than the gloom, 

That hung a sooty mist, o’er Egypt’s land, 

I listen, all is stiller than the tomb; | 
There is no ray—no mercy’s outstretched hand : 4 
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Come then each busy devil to my breast, 
Come every fiend of hell, and nestle there— 
Rack me—Religion cannot give me rest ; 

~ If mercy will not whisper—yell, despair ! 
My ear is open to thy piercing cry— 
Pour it—to every suffering I’m resign’d, 
But hark !—methought I heard an angel fly 
With downy pinions on the passing wind. 
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No! ‘twas an idle fancy—mock no more 
| Thou cheating spirit; thou art false though fair, 
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No! ’twas the wave of ruin’s sullen roar, 
No! °twas the hollow voice of dark despair. 


Come grisly death! and whet thy bloody dart, 
Come waft upon the breeze my dying knell, 
Oh! misery and woe have fill’d my heart 
Oh ! hell to me is nothing—nothing ’s hell.” 


He said and lifted high the poison’d draught, 

“‘ This gives” he cried “‘ my body to the tomb—~ 
To nothing—dreary nothing it shall waft, 

My soul, or yield it to its endless doom. 


A doom that strikes my shuddering soul with dread, 
And almost drives my purpose from my breast, 
Speak not those words—for every hope is fled 

In death—in darkness is my only rest. 


* Come to my lips” he spake with features calm, 
‘Come to my lips—-thou cordial of my woes, 
Pour in my wounded heart thy healing balm 

And in eternal sleep my eyelids close. 


Come lovely draught! oh, lovelier than the spring, 
And sweeter than the morning’s dewy breath, 
Come to my soul, oblivion’s comforts bring,” 

He said, and madly drank the cup of death. 
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The love of glory ina woman’s mind, is what M. De Stael 
said of genius, in the midst of society ; “ it isa pain, an internal 
fever,” which has the promise of little reward. In vain na- 
ture has blessed her with strong mental powers; she may de- 
vote herself assiduously to study, and unwéaried application, 
but what will be her recompense, but the censures of society ? 
she may sacrifice her ease, her health, her beauty, to a 
phantom, which forever eludes her grasp, unless she braves the 
storms of prejudice, which in this country, hang over female 
talents. | “x4 

It is not so with man ; the hope of distinction fills his, bosom ; 
he beholds the prize, and rushes on to victory, and glory! 
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The applause of the world awaits him; the garland is ready 
for his brow, and he receives it, flushed with proud success ; 
—but in vain woman toils; her intellectual efforts; are dis- 
couraged ;her labours, whose aim is the meed of praise, and 
the gratitude of those who can estimate her exertions, _ arc 
ridiculed as unsuited to her destiny, and her character. 

Why is it that there exists such a prejudice against female 
talents? Why is it that a “learned woman” is looked upon 
as a hydra, an object of fear, and contempt? Why is it that 
those, whom nature has gifted with superior mental powers— 
in whose minds the fire of genius glows, and the brilliancy and 
wildness of whose imagination is tempered by prudence and 
taste—that those whom education has fitted to shine in spheres, 
which men think belong exclusively to themselves—are so ot- 
ten objects of scorn and derision ? 

Why: is it that men of talents, and science feel so little 
pleasure in the display of female intellect? Why is it that they 
look upon the fairer part of creation as bubbles floating on 2 
stream, whose airy lightness, whose gay, fantastic colours 
they gaze upon and admire for their very brightness? Is it 
not because the prejudices and custoras of society have taught 
them to look upon her as mentally inferior? is it not because 
they are accustomed to associate her image, with the gay, 
dazzling dreams of their fancies, rather than make her the 
companion of their studies, and the sharer of their hopes of 
glory? 

I would not that women should fit themselves for statesmen, 
or for orators, or that they should figure upon the theatre of 
public life, for nature has not designed them for such things ; 
but I would that their talents, their capability of success in Iit- 
erature and science should be acknowledged ; that the excite- 
ment, which is the nurse of genius, should be offered them, 
and that their intellectual labours, should meet with the reward 
they merit ; but in vain they bedold the bright chalice spark- 
ling, for they feel they may not taste it, but at the sacrifice of 
approbation, and perhaps of peace. 
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It requires the masculine independence, and the masterly 
genius of a De Stael, for a female to break down the adaman- 
tine walls of opposition—to present herself as a candidate for 
applause, and to give her courage to enter the lists, where men 
are struggling to obtain the meed of fame. The instinctive 
delicacy of her mind makes her shrink from such opposition, 
and such display, and rather than encounter it, she buries her 
talents, or only cultivates them in seclusion, for her own grat- 
ification. 

Can it be supposed, or allowed by any generous mind, that 
nature has given to woman an understanding inferior to man’s, 
or that she was destined to pursue a course, in which talents 
were unnecessary ? If so, why was she blessed with the power 
of reasoning, and thinking profoundly ? why has she that quick 
perception of the sublime and beautiful? why has she an im- 
agination ardent, poetical, and glowing? and why was the 
love of intellectual glory implanted in her breast ? If she did 
vot feel that she was fitted to shine in other spheres than the 
humble one of domestic life, would she ever sacrifice the ease, 
and the pleasures of the world, and the gaieties of society ? 
would ‘she leave the giddy croud of fashion and disdain the 
voice of flattery for retirement, where books and study call the 
vigour of her mind into action, and where her vanity is sacri- 
ficed to her love of literature and mental exertion. 

There is probably no country, where females have general- 
ly stronger minds, more refinement of taste, or more vivid 
imaginations than in America ; yet few are distinguished for 
their talents, because their education, their habits, and the 
system of society, tend rather to depress mental efforts, than 
to excite and encourage them; and there is too, so little value 
set upon female genius here, that those who possess it, feel 
that they carry in their bosoms a fatal malady, and, rather 
than brave the shafts of ridicule, they lose themselves in the 
follies of fashionabie life, and suit the temper of their minds to 
the prejudices of society. 

There have been some women in our country, who have de- 
voted themselves exclusively to letters, and study, and what 
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has been their reward? There have been those, whom Eng- 
land, France, or Germany would have been proud to have 
ranked with their scholars, and crowned with the laurel wreath 
of fame, that have beendoomed to censure, and opprobium ; 
who have in proud disgust, sought a shelter from ridicule and 
neglect, in obscurity and solitude. 

As this free, and happy country progresses in taste, and re- 
finement~—as the dawning sun of science sheds her orient 
beams over this land of liberty and happiness, men of genius 
and classic literature will, it is to be hoped, feel a pride and 
pleasure in encouraging female talents, and in paying homage 
to intellectual worth, as well as to personal grace and beauty ; 
and then may we not boast of our De Sevignes, De Staels, 
De Genlis ; of our Mores and our Edgeworths? It is not 
vanity to believe it, nor to feel a proud delight in the antici- 
pation. Yours; &c. , PERILLA, 

<hgegntiaen 


* Oh dear !”—said my aunt Lucy, “I have just been to Mr. 
B—’s. He is the most complete gentleman, and his wile is 
the prettiest woman | ever saw.” As 1 had repeatedly heard 
her make the same or similar remarks concerning a variety of 
persons, she did not now convince me that this was, after all, 
so extraordinary a couple. 2 

But my aunt is not alone in the thing. Many very worthy 
and—what is more—very intelligent people are wont to express 
themselves in the same unguarded way,—more however trom 
habit and mere thoughtlessness, than from any other cause. 
The following may serve as specimens of this style of speak- 
ing. Suchan one is the best informed man in his town—the 
first man in his party—the greatest speaker in the world—he 


‘delivered the best sermon | ever heard—he is the most elo- 


quent man living—the first scholar in the world—the hand- 
somest woman—the most pleasing woman, &c. In passing 
through the country you will find that every town contains (if 
you implicitly confide in the declarations of its inhabitants) 
the greatest man in the state—the first Lawyer, or Physician, 
or Divine, or the richest man, &c. Every literary institution 
too, and every nation, is at the same time, by different per- 
sons, made out to be decidedly and undoubtedly the very firs? 
in the world, &c. &c. This way of talking is, as every one 
knows, very much practised, and there are few persons, who 
who de not, under some form or other, give specimens of 1 
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in their daily conversation. Two or three hints on the sub- 
ject, may not, therefore, be unacceptable. 

These exclusive superlatives are usually untrue. They are 
of course, not unfrequently the result of partiality or preju- 
dice, or more especially of narrow and contracted views. 
for example when a person asserts of Mr. —, that he is the 
most eloquent man in the world; before this declaration is to 
be confided in, it must be shown, that the person making it, 
really Anows what true eloquence is, and also that he has him- 
self heard every eloquent man in the world, and has formed 
his opinion of them without partiality or prejudice. As no one 
has everdone this ; it is quite clear that no one is warranted 
in making the affirmation. To render this unqualified mode 
of speaking safe and certainly correct, an infallible recollec- 
tion of the past, and an universal knowledge of the present are 
indispensable ; and until we have pretty comfortable evidence 
that weare thus endowed, we may perhaps as well abstain 
from such phraseology. ‘There is one case however where it 
can be used with safety and propriety when speaking of the 

erfections of the character, and the excellence of the works, 
of God ;and when remarking upon revealed facts. But no 
mere man Can justly or conscientiously desire to have them ap- 
propriated to himself, thus to become exclusively applauded, 
and raised, as to the given quality, to an elevation above every 
other individual of his race. ; 

It is to be remembered too, that, in this untempered phrase- 
ology, as much as you exalt one individual, so much you low- 
erevery other. You will thus often unwittingly give offence, 
and sometimes, deeply wound the very persons you are wishing 
and. endeavouring to please by your conversation or your 
writing. - 

The offence given in these cases is also entirely wnneces- 
sary, since every intended end is answered exactly as well by 
a very slight alteration in our manner of speaking. It is easy 
enough to commend highly or censure severely without mak- 
ing every thing we havelastseen, best or worst. Superlatives 
can be used, and still they need not be exc/usive ones. You 
may, for instance, say of a man that he isa wed/ informed man— 
a very well informed man—an extremely well informed man— 
few men so well informec—one of the best informed men—he 
is among the best informed men—he isa very intelligent man, 
&c. &c. In this, and many similar ways, we bestow as much 
commendation as any mortal can in conscience ask, and yet 
do not draw the decisive line of superiority, so asto give dis- 
pleasure to those, whom we are at the very time, desirous to 
please and entertain. 
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